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with modern schools, and for another thing it did not enter
into the calculations of the old-fashioned schoolmaster to
delegate authority or to share responsibility. He preferred a
strict autocracy. And in a sense it is true that the teacher of a
class, or the headmaster of a school, must be the undisputed
leader in his own sphere. He may disguise his leadership and
call himself an adviser, but normally his leadership and his
authority must be there, or chaos may be the result. The
difference between the old and the new schoolmaster is that the
latter does not find it either necessary or desirable to keep his
authority constantly in evidence. It is taken for granted rather
than asserted. Moreover, he regards the delegation of authority
not only as a convenience to himself, but also as a valuable
means of training for others. To whom, and to what extent,
authority should be delegated are questions to which no
dogmatic reply can properly be given. If the system of govern-
ment is to be a real success, it seems obvious that the pupils
themselves should have a voice in the election of prefects or
monitors. And this will mean that the strongest personalities,
who are not always the most intellectually gifted, will be
brought to the front. The great thing in a healthy school society
is to get such boys (or girls) on the side of rational and sensible
behaviour.
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